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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
Senate Joint Resolution Number 52 
House Joint Resolution Number 55 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by Smnator P. North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 
by REPRESENTATIVE Freperick W. Magrapy, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Equal Rights 
Protected Against Their Will 


GAIN the ogre of so-called protection for women in industry has raised 
A its head in New York in the form of an amendmnet to the forty-eight- 
hour law for women in mercantile establishments. This type of law 
regulating the hours of women and not of men lacks the approval of large 
groups of self-supporting women, in addition to the National. Woman’s Party, 
who have gone on record as opposing such legislation. 

In his statement issued to the press of the State recently, Governor Roose- 
velt says, “The bill is an agreed measure, the fruit of long negotiations between 
merchants and the women’s organizations favoring hours of regulations.” 

Aside from the Women’s Trade Union League none of these sponsors of 
hours limitations for women and not for men are wage-earners. To the various 
conferences between the mercantile people and the Labor Department, when 
this amendment was in prospect, the proponents of protection were invited, 
although the women affected were not permitted to express their opinion. 

The following organizations of wage-earning women in New York have 
signified their opposition to all laws and regulations which limit the 
hours and wages of women while not affecting those of men: American 


Alliance of Civil Service Women, Brooklyn Business and Professional 


Women’s Club, Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Women’s League, Brooklyn 
Women’s Bar Association, Inc., Employees’ Mutual Benefit Association of the 
F. G. Shattuck Company, League of Advertising Women, Legislative League 
of New York, National Association of Women Lawyers, National Woman’s 
Party, New York State Branch, National Women’s Real Estate Association, 
New York City Federation of Business and Professional Women, New York 
State Federation of Business and Professional Women, Ray Current Events 
Club, Inc., the New Yorkers, Women’s Equal Opportunity League, Women’s 
Press Club of New York City, Zonta Clubs of Albany, Brooklyn and New York. 
Among these are many employees of mercantile establishments who, 
although affected by this law, were never given the opportunity to express 
their disagreement, nor was their opinion solicited by the Labor Department. 
Instead, the women invited to participate in the negotiations represented, 
in the main, groups whose members are not self-supporting. Obviously such 
groups do not represent the opinion of the women affected by such legislation. 


No Exception 


LIZABETH GREEN’S speech on Equal Rights by Federal Amendment, 
Ek. which appears in this weeks’s issue, deserves careful attention from our 
readers. Miss Green presents what may be called the fundamental 
arguments in favor of Equal Rights by Federal enactment. She states the 
case clearly, concisely and finally, leaving the opposition mentally in the con- 
dition of a pricked balloon. 

Equal Rights is, of course, just the kind of fundamental principle that 
should be written into the Federal Constitution, but there are many people, 
many organizations of wholly intelligent people, who do not believe that 
this is so. | 

Some of these people are opposed to changing the Constitution for any 
purpose. It was changed once too often for their personal convenience and 
they do not want any more monkeying. , Others, such as the Consumers’ 
Leaguers, have their life work at stake. Welfare work on a sex basis is the 
sum of their days and they do not want it discounted. 

Still others are the women, poor things, who have lived upon sex, quite 
politely in matrimony, and unequal rights derived from the assumption of 
women’s semi-invalidism is the only satisfactory basis for a rationalization 
of their wasted lives. They do not want their myth exploded, and we can 
scarcely blame them. These women are uniformly too old to Bali a a 
new career and must rest as best they may upon their dried-up laurels. 

But there is still another group that spurs us to immediate combat. That 
is the labor group of men and their parasites who would keep women on as 
the drudges of humanity, as the slaves in their kitchens, to satisfy their own 
laziness and egotism. They are jealous of women’s abilities and they rightly 
fear that they will lose their sex slaves when Equal Rights is written into the 
Constitution. 

These men are the real King Georges of modern days and Equal Rights will 
have to be won over their dead bodies. No tyrant has ever believed that 
Equal Rights should be written into his subjects’ constitution, and the tyrant 
in the home is no exception. 
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Women Win in Wisconsin 


E have an Equal Rights Law in 
Wisconsin, and it just simply 
must be upheld. 

This law provides that women shall 
have the same rights and privileges under 
the law as men in the exercise of suffrage, 
freedom of contract, choice of residence 
for voting purposes, jury service, holding 
office, holding and conveying property, 
care and custody of children, and in all 
other respects. The various courts, execu- 
tive and administrative officers, shall con- 
strue the statutes where the masculine 
gender is used to include the feminine 
gender unless such construction shall 
deny to females the special protection and 
privileges which they now enjoy for the 
general welfare. 

Bill No. 30 S comes along and the in- 
tent of the bill, as stated by the author 
of it, on the floor of the Senate, is to di- 
vest women of their jobs, put them back 
in the homes (whether they have homes or 
not, and this bill applies to unmarried 
women also) and give their jobs to men. 

The bill provides that all females shall 
receive maternity aid from their employ- 
ers (one-third of their salaries) for six 
weeks before a child is born, and eight 
weeks after. 

This bill applies to any female employee 
in any manufacturing, mechanical, or 
mercantile establishment, laundry, res- 
taurant, confectionery store, telegraph, 
telephone office or exchange, express or 
transportation establishment. It is quite 
a large order, as you will see, and puts 
a burden on the employer of looking after 
his women employees’ physical health and 
paying some of her bills. Consequently 
it makes women less desirable than men, 
and leads to their dismissal and their re- 
placement by men. 

In other words employers would say: 
“Oh, we can’t be bothered with women— 
throw them out—and get men!” 

Unemployment is serious in our State, 
but taking a job from one person and 
giving it to another is a poor remedy for 
unemployment, we think. 


To take jobs from women and give them 


to men may have been for the welfare of 
the men, but we didn’t see that it was for 
the welfare of the women to be cold and 
hungry and idle, and women being one- 
half of society it could not then be for 
the general welfare. 

So we put on a campaign in a hurry 
through all the women’s clubs, and the 
newspapers of Milwaukee, which, being 
the largest city, would have been the 
most affected, and we rushed to Madison, 
the seat of our Legislature. We had Mon- 
day and Tuesday to reach the Senators, 
and on Wednesday the bill was up for 
final passage. 

We approached Senator Polakowski, 
author of the bill, Socialist by party and 
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upholsterer by occupation, but he stood 
firm as a rock. 

His fellow Socialists ditto. This bill 
had been passed three times. It was up 
for final passage. | 

We knew it was much easier to kill a 
bill than to repeal it, and so we spared 
no effort. We argued that the husband or 
sweetheart is the one to pay maternity 
expenses, not the employer. 

Of course we argued that women had to 
eat as well as men. 

We found some just men who were in 
full accord with us. And finally we suc- 
ceeded in turning everything upside 
down. 

As the supporters of the bill saw how 
things were going, we were accused of 
breaking rules, which we did not do. We 
had all carefully registered as lobbyists. 

From the floor of the Senate we were 
accused of being against married women! 
(We ourselves were all married women.) 

From the floor of that dignified Senate 
of the State of Wisconsin, it was said that 
if we had consulted our husbands we 
Wouldn’t have been there. 

How I wish we could have answered 
that, for my husband had said: “That’s 
a perfectly asinine bill. It will lose wom- 
en their jobs. Why don’t you go out there 
and help to kill it?” 

Some Senators thought this bill ema- 
nated from the Federation of Labor, and 
they were afraid to offend labor, but we 
assured them it did not, and offered proof. 

Our old friend, Mrs. Gustav Hipke, 
president of a large maternity hospital in 
Milwaukee, who always has the courage 
of her convictions, gave to the press an 
interview, in which she stated that this 
bill was a “monstrosity.” 

The bill was killed and we went home 
happy, and we thought the curtain had 
been rung down on Bill 30 S forever. 

But we were not so fortunate. In a 
couple of weeks the bill came up again 
for reconsideration. 

This time we asked for a special hear- 
ing, and we were fortunate in getting to 
the hearing young women representatives 
from two hosiery companies, and from 


a eandy company who stated that they 


were opposed to the bill. 

I couldn’t resist the opportunity of 
restating: 1. That maternity expenses 
should be placed squarely upon the 
shoulders of the father, and not upon the 
employers of women. 2. That women 
want to hold their jobs, as they want to 
live and to eat. 

The bill was recommended to be killed 
by the Public Welfare Committee. 

It was voted upon the next day in the 


Senate, and was killed permanently in 
the Senate. 


Mrs. Gustav Hipke, Mrs. O. V. Frag- 
stein, Belle Bortin Ruppa, attorney; Mrs. 
Clinton M. Barr, Mrs. John J. Dolan, 
attorney; Mrs. H. V. Schwalback, presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Women’s Club; the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club, 
the Milwaukee Woman’s Club, the Mil- 
wankee and Madison newspapers all gave 
valuable help. 


HAVE given you the story of 30 S. 
We were just recovering from that 
when the call came that the 44-hour bill 
for women was about to come up for final 
passage in the Assembly. 


This bill, the Nixon Bill, No. 421 A, had 
been very hard fought in the Assembly. 
They had had two evening sessions, the 
last one lasting until 3.15 A. M. 

Mrs. Ruppa and I rushed to Madison. 
Mrs. Horowitz joined us, a National Wom- 
an’s Party member. We didn’t have much 
time to prepare. 

Mrs. Dolan, attorney and an ardent 
Equal Rightser, reached two women’s 
clubs and sent telegrams opposing the 
bill. I obtained a telegram from the 
County Federation of Women’s Clubs be- 
fore leaving, opposing the bill. Mrs. 
Ruppa had scores of petitions from de- 
partment stores, laundries, et cetera. 


We sought Mrs. Victor Berger’s aid in 
Madison. I did reach quite a few Mil- 
waukee Assemblymen by telephone before 
leaving, and found that some of them dis- 
liked to oppose the Federation of Labor. 
This was a Federation of Labor bill. 


If, however, we put up a good enough 
fight they would change their position. 
Others were independent. 

We lunched with the Assemblymen. 
Every Tuesday they have crackers, cheese, 
and buttermilk served just outside the 
Assembly room—this luncheon is a con- 
tribution by one of the members who 
owns a cheese factory. And we found that 
this owner of the cheese factory was op- 
posed to the bill as were we. 


We spent all the afternoon and evening 
at lobbying and when night fell, we knew 
we had many votes. 


I spent a good hour with one man, and 
when we got all through, he said he was 
going to vote for that objectionable bill. 
I asked him why he didn’t tell me before, 
so I wouldn’t waste so much time on him. 
He only laughed. He voted against the 
bill, as we desired, and so did his friends 
who sat near him, and whom we had 
marked “doubtful.” 


Mrs. Charbonneau, the one woman mem- 


ber of the Assembly, was very glad to be 


reinforced. She is a wonderful fighter. 
She stated from the floor that she had 
been asked to introduce Bill No. 421 A, 
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but she wouldn’t have anything to do 
with such a bill. 

She refuted statements made from the 
floor that we did not register as lobbyists, 
that we did not have homes and children. 

Long live Mrs. Charbonneau as an 
Assemblywoman—young, pretty, courage- 
ous, popular, and true to her convictions 
and to women! 

Bill No. 421 A was killed by a vote of 
65 to 30. 


We were happy in our victory. But 
we were not through. The next event 
was an interview with the secretary of 
the Federation of Labor of the State— 
then the president. I won’t repeat the 
various accusations. But I remember say- 
ing to the president. “Oh, this bill would 
probably have been killed anyway,” and 
he replied: “Oh no, you women did it, 
and you did a good job, too.” 

Of course I was delighted at his praise 
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of our work, and I said, “Oh, let’s shake 
hands on that.” He drew back and said: 
“Oh no, not on that.” 

Our last advice to the representatives 
of the Federation of Labor was: Pass 
all the 44-hour laws you want, or five-day 
weeks for men and women, but don’t try 
it again on women alone. I don’t think 
the Federation of Labor of Wisconsin 
will, for we beat them pitege badly— 
65 to 30. 


Equal Rights Federal Amendment 


to show the need of constitutional 

and legal equality between men and 
women, or to point out the amazingly 
many points of law at which discrimi- 
nations against women, as women, still 
occur in this year 1931, eleven years after 
the establishment of suffrage. Those facts 
are not, I judge, necessary before this 
audience. My purpose is rather to state 
the advantages of the proposed Federal 
Equal Rights Amendment as a method of 
attaining the desired goal. 

Perhaps at the outset I should say that 
my background of service with the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party on behalf of the 
Federal Equal Suffrage Amendment 
would naturally predispose me in favor 
of the Federal amendment method. Four 
years at National Headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C., following experience of 
State work with an absolutely hopeless 
State legislature, taught me the economy, 
the efficiency, and the dispatch of the 
Federal method—the value of concen- 
trating women’s money and effort on one 
law-making body rather than scattering 
it on 48—the immense importance of 
bringing the political power of the woman 
suffrage States to bear on the national ad- 
ministration—the great effectiveness of 
securing by one stroke a uniform suffrage 
law which could not be conditioned or 
nullified by any recalcitrant State legis- 
lature. 

Those years in Washington taught me 
also a deep admiration for the political 
cleverness, the astuteness and strategy of 
our leader, Alice Paul—that merciless 
person, herself physically fragile, who 
never spared either herself or her com- 
rades in the grinding work to which we 
had all set ourselves and were devoting 
our every waking minute. They gave me 
a realization, too, of the wonderful, self- 
forgetful spirit of comradeship which can 
bind women who are working together for 
a principle, and of what a tremendous 
force, that group spirit can be—how po- 
tent a power there is in the willingness to 
suffer indignity and physical hardship for 
a cause immensely bigger than oneself. 

I mention these things because of the 
contrast I wish now to draw. For, in 
spite of this experience, in spite of these 
convictions, when the suffrage amendment 
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By Elizabeth Green 

The following address was delivered 
by Miss Green at the monthly meeting of 
the Pa Hauoll League of Women Voters, 
Hawaii, on March 3rd, 1931. Miss 
Green formerly rendered distinguished 
service to the Equal Suffrage campaign as 
organizer for the National Woman's 
Party. 


was won and the labor of State ratifica- 
tion accomplished I was one of those who 
believed that the work of the National 
Woman’s Party was ended. At its na- 
tional convention in 1920 I favored dis- 
bandment. I did not delude myself with 
the belief that all inequality was then 
wiped out between the sexes, that there 
was nothing else to be done. But I argued 
—women have won their tool, let them 
use it. Let them go out and take their 
places beside men. Let them scatter into 
the bigger field of work for humanity 
rather than concentrate longer on purely 
feminist problems. And this I proceeded to 
do, as far as my ability would permit. 
That I have gone far afield in that ten 
years—to China, to the still wider issues 
of the Pacific and its international prob- 
lems, will, I believe, prove the sincerity of 
my conviction back in 1920. 


HEN the possibility of an Equal 
Rights amendment was first consid- 

ered I remember that I was skeptical. I 
said: “You cannot legislate women into 
equality. There are many women in this 
country who do not feel themselves to be 
the equals of men, and putting laws on the 
books won’t make them feel any differ- 
ently. Leave the legal discriminations to 
the women in the localities where the dis- 
criminations exist. As soon as they feel 
the pinch they will do something about it.” 
Of course that was a very ill-considered 
thought. Until women acquire practice 
in doing, and skill and familiarity in 
using their new tool, they cannot do 
things in a mass way. The mass will still 
need the few to accomplish things for 
them. And ten years of ceaseless en- 
deavor by the few have shown how little 
may be expected to come from scattered 
activities in the localities where discrimi- 
nations exist. The Woman’s Party has 
worked in the States during this time, 
and so has the League of Women Voters. 


The party has achieved change in some- 
thing like sixty specific State laws which 
were discrimitary against women. The 
League has perhaps achieved even more, 
I do not know. But with all this effort 
there still remain many more archaic and 
evil laws on the statute books of almost 
every State of the Union. For example, 
in the State of Maryland in 1920 there 
were 33 discriminatory sex laws. After 
ten years of persistent effort by enfran- 
chised women, 20 out of those 33 are still 
unaltered. 

It was out of the realization of this in- 
herent slowness and difficulty of State 
action that the decision to introduce a 
Federal amendment stating the principle 
of Equal Rights on the ground of sex was 
determined on by the National Woman’s 
Party. This amendment is simple and 
brief and reads as follows: 


ARTICLE XX 

Men and women shall have Equal 
rights throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its juris- 
diction. 

Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate 
legislation. 


My recent study of the case has altered 
my Own view and convinced me of the im- 
portance and necessity of this type of 
action. 

To me it seems that the fundamental 
case for the Federal method rests on this 
statement: The principle of Equal Rights 
and equal opportunity for men and wom- 
en is so important that it should be em- 
bodied in the supreme law of the land, 
not left to the whim of State legislatures 
to grant or to take away. 

The Federal Constitution is the place 
for the statement of all fundamental na- 
tional principles. Details may be left to 
State enactment. And once your univer- 
sal principle is established the danger of 
local inequalities, of serious infringements 
here and there is over. The need for uni- 
formity is one of the gravest in our land, 
where a woman may possess her child in 
one State, cross the border and have no 
rights whatever in its guardianship in the 
next. It is too obvious an absurdity even 
to mention, yet what a general how] there 
would be if a man could be a citizen, meet- 
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jing the proper requirements, in New York, 
but in Ohio were forever barred from es- 
tablishing residence or voting. Or sup- 
pose the Federal Government, dependent 
upon taxes for its upkeep, were also de- 
pendent upon the whim of the individual 
States and their tax enactments in estab- 
lishing the principle of Federal taxation. 
Suppose this were true and, for instance, 
the legislature of Mississippi decided that 
its citizens should be exempt from the 
Federal income tax. 

No—the Federal Constitution is the 
place for the statement of Federal prin- 
ciples, and the equality of man and 
woman before the law is as important a 
Federal principle, as the right to suffrage, 
as the equality of creed and color, already 
safeguarded there. 

The theory of States rights, in some 
spheres, is an important one; but locality 
should have nothing to do with the full 
freedom of existence and of opportunity 
of American citizens. “States rights” 
was a familiar and wearisome battle cry 
of the “antis” in the old pre-suffrage days, 
and the danger of its infringement in the 
present instance has as little foundation 
in reality as has developed out of the Fed- 
eral Suffrage Amendment. The Equal 
Rights Amendment does not seek to regu- 
late details, but to State a principle, and 
it will be a comparatively simple matter 
for the States to bring their laws into 
harmony with this principle once the 
amendment is passed... 


HERE are other equally important 
practical arguments in favor of the 
Federal method. 

Aside from the lack of uniformity in 
accomplishment resulting from State ac- 
tion, there is the insecurity of State ac- 
tion. What one legislature gives the next 
can, with comparative ease, take away. 
For instance, Virginia secured an equal 
guardianship law. In the course of a 
later revision of the State code this pro- 
vision was omitted. There is no redress 
except through the wearisome and expen- 
sive method of renewed lobbying and the 
struggle to get a new bill through the 
legislature. There are numerous instances 
of long years of women’s effort turned to 


naught by the captious action (mere poli- 


tics or unsavory interest) of a new State 
assembly. 

And added to the slowness of the State 
method which involves specific action on 
a great many separate legal provisions— 
jury service, marital rights, grounds for 
divorce, equal guardianship of children, 
property ownership, opportunities in office 
holding, professions and industry, etc., 
etc., etc.—added to the slowness resulting 
from this involved method are the tech- 
nical difficulties operating against consti- 
tutional amendment in many States. 
Such, for instance, as Oklahoma where 
the submission of a referendum to the 
people on constitutional changes and the 


technicalities attendant thereon represent 
a well-nigh impossible task. Many, many 
years must needs pass before we could 
hope for any uniformity of law relating 
to woman’s position throughout the States 
and territories of the Union. 

Experience has proved, also, that even 
in States where favorable statutes are en- 
acted, there may be other constitutional 
provisions of principle which interfere 
with or operate against the intent of the 
new law. Such contradictory legal relics 
should and could be wiped out universally 
in our country by the application of the 
Federal Equal Rights Amendment. 

Stating as it does that the principle shall 
apply to “every place subject to the juris- 
diction” of the United States, the passage 
of this amendment would end an absurd 
and anomalous situation in the Territory 
of Hawaii, a situation whereby one man 
from another State can, by virtue of his 
position on the insular affairs committee, 
use the alleged wishes of his own State 
constituency to blockade the progress of 
the territory toward enlightened juristic 
procedure, and defeat the wishes of the 
citizens of that territory on the important 
principle of jury service for women, 

If all women interested in the vital 
business of removing legal discrimina- 
tions against women — discriminations 
which affect vitally the everyday life of a 


“woman in relation to her work, her child, 


her domestic situation, her possessions 
and her status as a citizen—if all these 
many thousands of women throughout the 
United States would work as a unit for the 
establishment of the principle of equality 
in the Federal Constitution, instead of 
confusing the issue by opposing the 
amendment method, the outcome could be 
quick and clear-cut—the question settled 
definitely, universally, once and for all. 


UT there is one aspect of the Federal 

amendment method which has aroused 
alarm, and hence antagonism in some 
quarters—quite unnecessarily, I believe. 
That is as to the possible effect of a 
blanket equality amendment upon all 
those favorable discriminatory laws 
passed of late years and regulating hours 
and conditions of women’s employment in 
industry. 

In the first place, it is not certain that 
the effect would necessarily be unfavor- 
able. Eminent legal and constitutional 
opinions differ on this point. In bringing 
State laws into harmony with the newly 
embodied principle of the Federal Consti- 
tution it is quite conceivable that the in- 
tent of existing laws of this nature could 
be safeguarded. In facing the opposite 
possibility, however, the proponents of 
the Federal measure have placed them- 
selves on solid ground in taking the fol- 
lowing stand, repeated here in the words 
of Miss Emma Wold, attorney-at-law and 
formerly legislative secretary of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party: 
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The effect of the establishnfent of 
a principle of equality need not be 
an inhibition upon any industrial 
legislation that is wanted, if that 
legislation is made to apply to the in- 
dustry where it is needed, and not to 
a sex. (In other words, if women are 
willing to see their privileges, al- 
ready gained or to be gained, ex- 
tended to men.) 


Certainly this is an attitude which goes 
hand in hand with the trend of the times 
—the trend toward greater consideration 
for all humanity in fields of labor. Many 
of the industrial concessions first gained 
as concessions to women, the “weaker 
vessel,” have already been extended to 
men; in a number of States the laws gov- 
erning hours, employers’ liabilities and 
various other requirements in certain in- 
dustries are made applicable without re- 
gard to sex. In our modern age of indus- 
trial enlightenment it would not be a dif- 
ficult thing, with women’s co-operation, 
to see these existing laws translated into 
terms of- humanity, relating to safeguards 
in dangerous or unhealthful occupations. 
It is being more and more widely recog- 
nized that women, who for centuries have 
done the hardest and most continuous 
drudgery of home and farm, who are now- 
a-days setting records for strength and 
prowess in many physical occupations 
and sports in competition with men, are 
not so much in need of the special care 
and protection as has been thought; also 
that the race has two parents, and that 
the physical and moral well being of the 
father is equally important to mankind. 

Aside from this aspect of the matter 
there is the even more practical aspect. 
That lies in the fact, pointed out by emi- 
nent judicial experts and sustained by 
actual cases of law, that to sustain the 
principle of inequality, of woman’s dis- 
ability, and consequently of favorable dis- 
criminatory legislation, is a dangerous 
thing, because where discrimination is 
asked on one ground it may easily be 
forced, unfavorably, on another. Once 
you make admission of inequality you 
are in no position to demand equality. 

To this extent, then, the existing indus- 
trial laws discriminating in favor of wom- 
en are a hindrance to woman’s equality in 
other vital matters and help to keep her 
in a position of inferior citizenship. This 
may sound abstract, but it is a very real 
and very fundamental problem, and one 
that should be examined carefully by the 
convinced advocates of the principle of 
equality. 

I remember that when we were asking 
for suffrage, that function which would 
make citizens of us, we were told—“Oh, 
but you will forfeit men’s chivalry and 
courtesy, the things that set you apart.” 
We answered that we would rather be a 
part of things than apart, and if men’s 
courtesy were so flimsy a something that 
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the winds of reality could tear it to 
pieces, then “Good-bye to all that,” and 
so much the better. So now, if the con- 
cern for women as progenitors of the 
human race and so for the welfare of the 
race itself is so flimsy a thing that it 
ceases to exist with the pronunciation of 
a phrase—“equal opportunity’”—then per- 
haps it has been a spurious thing after all 
and might just as well be dispensed with. 
For my part I believe that humankind 
will be just as keen to see mothers, actual 
and potential, safeguarded, after the pas- 
sage of the amendment as today, and per- 
haps more keen about the stuff our fathers 
are made from also. 

It may sound smug for National Wom- 
an Party leaders to talk thus blithely 
about the possible removal of working 
women’s rights, and it would be so were 
it not for the fact that among them are 
working women—laboring women, women 
in industry, however you choose to call 
them—also. Women who subscribe whole- 
heartedly to what has just been said; who 
have examined all around the problem 
and are convinced that this is the only 
safe solution for women who would attain 


Women and the Ministry 
UTH M. BRYAN, attacking the dis- 
crimination against women which 
bars them from the ministry, writes as 
follows in an open letter to the press: 
“Not only the Presbyterian Church, but 
also the Methodist Episcopal Church has 
denied the privilege of ordination in the 
ministry to women. This restriction is 
only temporary, for it is only a matter of 
time and it will be removed. 


“Does it not devolve upon women to 


perform the major part of the church 
work? They are called upon to do in- 
numerable tasks for the minister, 1. ¢., 
they arrange the flowers on the altar; 
keep the missionary societies going; teach 
the children in Sunday School; see that 
the child receives the proper religious 
training at home; arrange the affairs of 
the church; cook the church suppers at 
the various affairs of the church; aid the 
minister by making sick calls when it is 
inconvenient for him so to do. 

“In some of the denominations a 
deaconess is connected with the church. 
She acts’ like a Sister of Mercy, because 
upon her devolves the most arduous 

“Some will say that the change in the 
status of women has worked havoc to 
their conception of the home. If anything, 
it has improved the status of the home. 
The woman of today is far more intelli- 
gent than her sister of twenty years ago. 

“There are hundreds of highly cultured 
and spiritual women to whom this calling 
would appeal. Although married women 


and safeguard a position of equality of 
opportunity. 

We can no longer talk about the situa- 
tion as though there were a choice for 
women between business and the home, 
between a career and marriage, between 
wage-earning and dependency. Even if it 
were a desirable thing in the eyes of 
women that it should be so, marriage can 
no longer be chosen as a safeguard against 
the necessity of work—not in the eco- 
nomic world of today. The vast majority 
of women are out in the mills and the 
markets of the world today of stern neces- 
sity, whether they like it or not, in com- 
petition with men for their livelihood, 
and often with dependents upon their 
earning powers. Women are learning to 
face the fact that in this stern competi- 
tion there are no favors, and the fewer 
asked the better. 

They are learning that every favor in 
the economic world must be paid for, in 
lower wages, lesser opportunity, keener 
competition. As a result of these facts, 
these realizations, many women in indus- 
try have found these “favorable laws” 
actually operating as a handicap in their 
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should not be barred, yet single women 
should receive the preference. Since 
women have been elected to Parliament 
and to the House of Representatives, then 
why shouldn’t they attain the pulpit? 
They will; it is only a matter of time. 
There is no valid reason why women 
should be denied the spiritual realm that 
men have dominated.” 


Creative Women 


N interesting exhibition, entitled 

“Creative Woman,” showing wom- 

en’s work in painting, sculpture, graphic 

art, photography, architecture, and handi- 
crafts, was held in Germany recently. 

A woman architect, specializing in in- 
terior decoration, created an interesting 
setting for the exhibit which was set up 
in one of the large Berlin stores, in the 
center of the city. A jury of prominent 
men and women artists selected the most 
representative works of art. They re- 
ported a good average standard of work 
as well as some creations of outstanding 
merit. 

The main idea of the exhibition was to 
give young talent an opportunity to pre- 
sent its work as well as to show the work 
of well-know craftsmen and artists. As 
far as interest was concerned, the exhibi- 
tion was a great success, with about 650 
persons visiting it daily for three weeks. 

Male art critics particularly empha- 
sized the fact that this exhibition proved 
woman the equal of man in artistic crea- 
tiveness, “if any further proof had been 
wanted on the subject.” Dozens of the 


Equal Rights 


competition with men. If the employer 
has a choice between a man and a legally 
“protected” women for a job, he will 
choose the man. The introduction of in- 
dustrial welfare laws in many States and 
many industries has been accompanied by 
the wholesale dismissal of women and 
the consequent hardships to themselves 
and their dependents. 

The trend away from the attitude of 
necessity with which woman’s industrial 
welfare legislation has been regarded is 
as yet slow, but it is definite; in the eyes 
of women’s trade organizations which 
have already in certain instances secured 
the repeal of handicapping laws regula- 
ting hours and conditions; in the eyes of 
women workers who would like to see all 
improvements in labor legislation made 
applicable to men and women within the 
industries affected, in the eyes of women 
who wish to stand on a basis of equality, 
asking no special favors on account of 
sex. 

To all such, the passage of the Federal 


Equal Rights Amendment seems a simple, 


logical, expeditious way of attaining their 
goal. 


Berlin papers published extensive and 
appreciative reports. 

Twelve lectures were held in the course 
of the exhibition in the form of social 
receptions with afternoon tea. These lec- 
tures were intended to bring before the 
public such creative women as could not 
take their work into the exhibition rooms, 
that is musicians and writers. A number 
of women composers were heard. They 
have special difficulties in bringing their 
work before an audience and it was a 
great boon to them to be thus given the 
opportunity for the performance of their 
composition before a large public. Writers 
and poets read from their works. Besides 
well-known names there were those of 
young and unknown women on every pro- 
gram. 


A dancer gave a survey of the history 
and the ideas of modern artistic dancing. 
One of the lectures dealt with the subject 
“Do we still need women’s organiza- 
tions?” The speakers emphasized the 
fact that in spite of women having gained 
political and human rights which genera- 
tions fought for, much yet remains to be 
done to consolidate and enlarge what 
has been won. 


At the end of the exhibition Elsa 
Fleischmann, the able organizer and origi- 
nator, announced that the German Statts- 
burgerinnen-Verband on the occasion of 
its first exhibition had founded a Literary 
Prize to be competed for annually by 
young German women writers of not over 
35 years. Dramatic, epic, and lyrical 
works will be eligible. 
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May 2, 1931! 


HILE Maine 

may have been 
congratulating _it- 
self upon the repre- 
sentation accorded 
women in the Legis- 
lature, actually 
Maine is being put to shame in this re- 
spect by the other Northern New England 
States. 

We can scarcely point with pride to our 
four representatives and one Senator in 
the last Legislature when the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature has 18 women and the 
Vermont Legislature 16. 

Connecticut, with 21 women in the two 
branches of its Legislature, is the banner 
New England State for women lawmakers. 

Maine’s representation is slightly above 
that of other States however, since there 
are but 146 women in the 39 Legislatures 
which have been in session this year—an 
average of 3.7— according to a survey 
made by the National League of Women 
Voters. 

Of the entire representation of women 
more than one-third is in the Legislature 
of three New England States, which gen- 
erally are classed as conservative—New 


Putting Maine 
to Shame 
Evening News, 
Portland, Maine, 
April 21, 1931. 


News from the Field 


Party Workers’ Conference 
HE call to the conference of workers 
of the National Woman’s Party, to be 
held at Alva Belmont House on May 30-31, 
has been issued by Muna Lee, director of 
national activities. 

Members of the National Council, mem- 
bers and officers of State branches and 
city committees, and members and officers 
of occupational councils have been invited 
to be present. 

The main purpose of the conference is 
to intensify and extend Woman's Party 
organization throughout the States. 

The conference is not-limited to officers 
of the Party, but is open to all members 
who can arrange to attend, for all are 
counted as “workers” in the Feminist 
movement, the call specifies. 


Danish Feminist in California 
ENNI FORCHHAMMER, interna- 
tionally known Feminist and Danish 
delegate to the League of Nations since its 
inception, was the guest of honor of the 
California Branch of the National Wom- 
an’s Party at a tea at the Hotel St. Fran- 
cis in San Francisco on April 15. 

Mme. Forchhammer, it will be recalled, 
visited Alva Belmont House in Washing- 
ton recently on her trip West, and ex- 
pressed her admiration for the splendid 
achievements of the Woman’s Party in se- 
curing equal nationality enactments. It is 
interesting to note that a press photograph 


Press Comment 


Hampshire, Vermont and Connecticut. 
Maine ought not to content itself with 
being just an average State in recognizing 
the ability of women to make acceptable 
public servants. Sister States of the 
northeast lead Maine by a wide margin. 


Editorial 


Times Picayune, 
New Orleans, La., 
April 21, 1931. 


HERE is jus- 

tice in the re- 
sentment shown by 
women of the Green- 
ville, 8S. C., cotton 
mills against the 
law now before the Legislature of that 
State that would forbid all night work in 
the mills by women operatives. The theory 
of the proposed enactment is, at least as 
announced, purely paternalistic, the wish 
being to save to feminine labor the added 
strain of working in the night. Perhaps 
night work is bad, but the women are per- 
fectly right in insisting that they and not 
the Legislature are best judges of when 
they shall work and that it is distinctly 
“class legislation” when it assumes to 
pick out a single sex and a single industry 
and to say: “You shall not work in the 
cotton mills at night, but may work as 
long as you wish during the dark hours in 


of Mrs. Wiley, as national chairman, wel- 
coming Mme. Forchhammer before the 
bust of Mrs. Belmont in the entrance hall 
at Alva Belmont House has proved to be 
one of the most popular pictures taken at 
headquarters this year. It has come back 
in clippings from scores of papers all 
over the United States. 

In San Francisco the Women’s Interna- 
tional League of Peace and Freedom and 
the League of Nations Association co- 
operated with the National Woman’s 
Party in honoring Mme. Forchhammer. 


Mrs. Brannan and Mrs. Rotter Visit 
RS. JOHN W. BRANNAN of New 
York, member of the National Coun- 
cil of the Woman’s Party, and Mrs. Max 
Rotter of the Wisconsin State Branch, 
with her daughter, Clara Rotter, have 
been visiting at Alva Belmont House and 
conferring with national officers on the 
National Woman’s Party’s work. 


Women Not Recognized 

LTHOUGH the National Woman’s 
Party had sent Ella Riegel of Penn- 
sylvania as its representative to the meet- 
ing of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science in Philadelphia on 
April 18, at the request of the Academy, 
Miss. Riegel was not recognized by the 
chairman, Dr. Edward Patterson, to make 


her two minutes’ speech. 


There were eighty-four women delegates 
present, including Dr. Susan Kingsbury, 
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any other employment.” A committee of 
58 women has been named to present 
feminine disapproval of the measure. The 
protest is strongly worded and well rea- 
soned, though no mention is made in it 
of one of the stimuli behind the planned 
law, namely, the thought of thereby elimi- 
nating some female labor from the mills 
in the interest of more jobs for men dur- 
ing the current depression and unemploy- 
ment. 


Equality for HE most impor- 
Women tant battle 
which women have 
. carried on since the 
Bulletin, cuff 
Washington, D.C.. 
April, 1931. 


ing days of the last 
Congress, the Cable 
Nationality Bill was passed, removing the 
last legal discrimination against Ameri- 
can women who marry foreigners by giv- 
ing them the right to retain their citizen- 
ship, even if they marry aliens ineligible 
to citizenship. This bill is the last of a 
long series which have granted women in 
piecemeal fashion equal nationality with 
men. 


who had just returned from nine months’ 
investigation of factories in Russia, but 
not one woman sat at the speakers’ table 
—except a woman stenographer taking 
notes for a delegate. 


Bronze Tablet Preserved 

LTHOUGH nota single brick remains 
on the site of the Old Brick Capitol 
on Capitol Hill in Washington, so long a 
landmark, a bronze tablet from its walls, 
recording a momentous event in the his- 
tory of the United States, has been pre- 
served and was the subject of a simple but 

beautiful ceremony on April 26, 

This tablet records the fact that the Old 
Brick Capitol was the scene of the in- 
auguration of President Monroe on March 
4, 1817. Monroe’s inauguration took 
place on the steps of the Old Brick Capi- 
tol, later the headquarters of the National 
Woman’s Party, at 21 First street N. E. 
The handsome old house was used as the 
Capitol of the United States from 1815 to 
1819 while the present Capitol building 
was being repaired after it had been 
burned by the British. 

It will be recalled that the National 
Woman’s Party waged a long battle to 
preserve their historic headquarters so 
intimately and impressively associated 
with the history of the country. The Gov- 
ernment, however, decreed that the site of 
the Old Capitol was needed for the Su- 
preme Court building, and the Old Capitol 
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was demolished after being condemned 
and bought from the Woman’s Party. 

The bronze tablel commemorating 
President Monroe’s inauguration was rev- 
erently removed and guarded at Alva Bel- 
mont House, tne new headquarters of the 
Woman’s Party, also on Capitol Hill. 
When Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, president of 
the Woman’s Party, learned of the James 
Monroe law office in Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, which has been turned into a mu- 
seum by the President’s descendants, she 
felt that the bronze tablet should be pre- 
served among the other interesting relics 
of the period. The Woman’s Party, fol- 
lowing her suggestion, decided at a Na- 
tional Council meeting to present the tab- 
let to Rose Gouverneur Hoes, great grand- 
daughter of President Monroe, for the 
museum. 

It was officially presented at Fredericks- 
burg on April 26. The presentation was 
made by Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, national 
chairman, on behalf of the Woman’s 
Party, and Mrs. Hoes accepted it for the 
descendants of President Monroe. Mayor 
Jere H. Willis of Fredericksburg spoke 
upon the significance of the ceremony. 
Members of the National Woman’s Party 
from Virginia, Maryland and the District 
of Columbia motored down for the pre- 
sentation of the tablet. They attended a 
luncheon in Fredericksburg before the 
ceremony, which took place at 2.30 P. M. 


Mrs. Wiley Addresses Club 


RS. HARVEY W. WILEY, chairman 

of the National Council of the Na- 

tional Woman’s Party, spoke on the Equal 

Rights Amendment at the April meeting 

of the Park View Women’s Club, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on April 14. 

Mrs. Wiley also talked on the interna- 
tional dspects of Feminism and the work 
of the Woman’s Party in co-operation 
with Feminists of other countries for in- 
ternational action guaranteeing equality 
and against international action discrimi- 
nating against women. 


News From Georgia 


OSEPHINE CASEY, organizing work- 
ing women in Georgia for equality, 
writes interesting letters of progress and 
of difficulties, of success and of opposition. 
She is talking with working women and 
professional women, club women, women 
of leisure, employers and employees, and 
women who never worked, but who want 
to “protect” working women, chiefly by 
throwing them out of their jobs so that 
they are not working women any longer. 
One employer told her that he wanted 
to abolish night work entirely, but that it 
would be unconstitutional to throw men 
out of night work, so they “pinned in on 
the women” because women, forsooth, had 
no such constitutional rights! 


Equal Rights 


Sixty-five per cent. of the Georgia mills 
belong to the Cotton Textile Institute, 
Miss Casey reports, and 85 per cent. of. 
these have signed the Institute’s “pledge” 
to abolish night work for women. 


“The thing has started to move around 
and is headed for the right direction,” 
Miss Casey feels. Now she wants to or- 
ganize the whole South to work for Equal 
Rights between men and women. 


Love What It Stands For!" 


ATTIB E. BENSON of Grand 

Rapids, Michigan, unable to attend 
the conference of workers of the Woman’s 
Party on May 30-31, writes to send her 
contribution of $1 to the work, saying, 
“IT don’t want to feel that I have no part 
in it even if it isn’t much.” 


“EquaL Ricuts of April 18 came this 
morning,” Mrs. Benson writes. “Such a 
blessing in disguise! How I love it and 
what it stands for! I became a 
member of the Party after reading the 
first magazine I ever saw that the Party 
put out.” 


Mrs. Benson’s part, and that of hun- 
dreds like her, is indeed a large one, not 
measured by funds contributed or by at- 
tendance upon conferences, but by whole- 
souled interest in equality between men 
and women. 


Women’s Work Bill An Outrage 


cantile establishments in New York, 

signed by Governor Roosevelt April 
22, is not a new law, but a very minor 
amendment to the law passed during 
Governor Smith’s administration. As 
applied to minors it has the advantage of 
discouraging their employment because 
of the rigid regulations it provides. As 
applied to adult women workers it has 
the disadvantage of discouraging their 
employment for the same reason. 

But aside from the outrage upon the 
rights of adult women who must work in 
our stores for a livelihood, it is an anti- 
social bit of legislation because it places 
a premium upon the nine-hour day as 
opposed to the eight-hour day. 

The employer who requires an eight- 
hour day six days a week gets 48 hours of 
service from each woman employe per 
week, plus 6 hours overtime per week 
twice in a year solely for inventory, plus 
10 hours of overtime when needed in the 
year, provided an equivalent amount of 
time off is given the worker. On no one 
day may the work hours exceed 10 nor 
may the work week exceed 54 hours. 

The employer who requires a nine-hour 
day, five days a week in order to have a 
four-and-a-half-hour day on the sixth day 
gets 4914 hours service from each woman 


ae HE so-called eight-hour bill for mer- 


By Ella M. Sherwin 


worker per week, plus only five hours 
overtime per week twice in a year for 
inventory, plus 25 hours of overtime 
when needed in the year, with no provi- 
sion that an equivalent number of hours 
off be given the overtime worker. Over- 
time must not exceed the maximum of a 
10-hour day or 54-hour week. 

The nine-hour day employer gets 78 
hours more regular time during the year 
and 25 hours more of overtime than the 
eight-hour day employer and his only 
sacrifice is two hours of inventory over- 
time. | 

In any case the employer must notify 
the Labor Department of intention to 
work overtime at least four hours before 
overtime begins. This may or may not 
be practicable. 

Those women’s clubs who favor the 
most rigid restrictions on women’s work 
were consulted about the provisions of 
the bill, but working women who have to 
earn their living in spite of limitations 
placed by the State upon their earning 
power were not invited to sit in at the 
conference. The Governor has called this 
an “agreed” measure. It was agreed upon 
by him and those who were known in ad- 
vance to agree with him, but not by those 


who have to earn their bread in spite of it. 

Legislation of this type is concrete evi- 
dence of the ignorance of law makers and 
non-working women of the simplest re- 
quirements of industrial workers. Like- 
wise it is evidence that the working 
women of the nation must join the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party and aid in its 
fight for the right of adult women to 
earn their living on the same terms as 
men. We find women supplanted by men 
in higher paid work where laws limit 
women’s hours but not men’s. We find 
employers, legislators and propagandists 
taking the stand that women—especially 
married women—should forfeit their right 
to employment in order that unemployed 
men may take their places. 

The National Woman’s Party advocates 
adequate protection for all workers—for 
men and women alike. Until this prin- 
ciple is written into law and adopted as 
common practice this remains a man’s 
world despite all the other advances 
women have made. 
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